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SUDDEN CHANGES. 
No. 1. 

The question is often asked whether, in 
making changes in dietetic or other habits, 
it is better to change suddenly or gradually ? 
to abandon-at once all bad habits and adopt 
such as we are convinced are best, or to drop 
one after another our bad practices, and thus 
by degrees reach the same result ? The ques- 
tion, at first thought, seems a very simple one. 
It really resolves itself into this—shall we 
cease to do evil and learn todo well? When 
I am convinced that any practice is injuring 
me, shall I at once abandon it, and thus at 
once stop the injury, or gradually relinquish 
it and only gradually check the injury? Try 
the principle in morals. How would it do 
for the moralist to say to his pupils—‘“ It is 
true that that practice is injurious to your- 
selves, that it is calculated to injure society, 
and it is wrong,in the sight of Gon; still I 
am doubtful whether you ought to be too 
hasty about abandoning it: it is true the 
thief, by every act of thievery, sins against 
his own soul and offends a holy Gop, but it 

_will hardly do to break off at once. He has 
so long practiced thievery that it has be- 
come a second nature to him; and now if he 
should resolve at once never to steal again 
he might not have strength sufficient to_re- 
sist the power of habit and keep the resolu- 
tion; andif he should once yield to tempta- 
tion, he would be in danger of becoming “ ten- 
fold more the child of hell than before.” It 

' would, thetefore, perhaps, be safer for him 

to reform by degrees—to undertake nothing 

which he is not sure he can perform. We see 

that this would be a dangerous, an absurd 

principle in morals. It would be granting 
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the transgressor full license to ‘‘ roll sin as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue,” and to - 
cherish a darling iniquity, until, in his opin- 
ion, it will be safe to abandonit. The truth 
is, it is always safe todo right. It is always 
time to renounce sin; and it is always safe 
to renounce it at once—wholly and forever. 
No fears of want of strength to keep the 
resolution—no fears of the temporary trou- 
bles which will result from a sudden turning 
from a life of vice to a life of virtue, from a 
life of sin toa life of holiness; no dread of 
ridicule from evil companions, whom he 
must forsake, or of suspicion-of his sinceri- 
ty from the good whom he joins, no fear that 
he cannot wholly break the chains of the 
dreadful thraldom which has so long bound 
him, or that he cannot bear the salutary re- 
straints which a virtuous life will impose; 
no shrinking from the long, long conflict 
which he must maintain before the roots of 
deep-seated moral perversion shall be whol- 
ly eradicated, and habits of virtue firmly es- , 
tablished. No, none of these nor all of 
these must move the awakened i 
He, only, inquires wherein he po gir) 
and how he may repent ; and urged alike by 
the bitter recollection of past offences—b 
the burdensome consciousness of the guilt 
of continuing in sin—by the conviction that 
even if he do not find pardon it cannet be- 
worse with him, and by the hope which 
grows to an assurance of a as 
memory goes back to the endearments : 
which a: kind father lavished upon him in 
the days of his obedience, he resolvegto go. “ 
at once to his father’s house—he is wel- 
comed—he is safe. 
Now we cannot doubt that the same pri 

ciple applies in health as in morals. * 
the principle applies to all transgression, that 
when once we are convinced that itis trane- 

ression it is our duty at once to renounce 
it. We are aware that although the correct- 
ness of the theory may be admitted, some = 
may doubt whether it will do in practice. = 
We recollect, too, that in the early 
of the temperance reform it was univ 
believed, and even physicians thus decided 
that it was unsafe for the confirmed drunk 
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to abandon at once the use of ardent spirits ; 
he must taper off by using less and less 
every day, and then substitute wine, or some 
other less concentrated alcoholic stimulant, 
and then perhaps some other narcotic stim- 
ulant; but to quit suddenly, why it would 
kill him. And yet we doubt whether the 
whole history of the temperance reformation 
can produce a single instance of death from 
the sudden abandonment of alcoholic drinks ; 
and we doubt too, whether that history can 
produce a single instance of permanent re- 
form by the gradual disuse of those drinks. 
True, very many abandoned them suddenly, 
and found the chaage in their system attend- 
ed with such sufferings that they thought 
they should die, and making that fear a pre- 
tence for returning to a bondage whose iron 
despotism they could not throw off, they 
went back to their cups; but, on the other 
hand, thousands have endured all that suffer- 
ing and come out from the ordeal unscathed. 
So that now the only safe course, and by far 
the easiest course, is immediate and total ab- 
stinence. Precisely similar notions used to 
be entertained respecting tobacco ; and cam- 
omile flowers, flag-root, and all manner of 
substances were used as substitutes for the 
vile drug ; but the appetite was not thus de- 
stroyed. Indeed, these very substitutes 
served to perpetuate it. 

I have dwelt perhaps longer upon these 
points than your readers may think their im- 
portance justifies; but I wish to impress 
upon the minds of all who think sudden 
changes dangerous, that as they were once 
very much mistaken in precisely parallel 
cases, so it is possible they may be mistaken 
now. The conclusion then to which we 
would come is this—that it is never danger- 
ous to abandon injurious habits at the very 
moment when we become convinced that 
they are injurious. The sooner they are 
abandoned, the better; and in no case can 
the consequences of a sudden change from 
worse to better be so injurious as will be 
those of continuance in the pernicious prac- 
tice. Thus, if we are sure that coffee is a 
less healthy drink than water, there is no 
danger in immediately substituting water for 
coffeé. If we are sure that rich food (so 
called) is less healthy than plain food, that 
fat is less healthy than lean flesh, that short 
eake or hot bread is less healthy than plain 
and cold bread, that filthiness is less healthy 
than cleanliness, that inactivity is less 
healthy than proper exercise, then it is per- 
fectly safe, it is our duty, in each of these 
cases, to substitute the latter for the former ; 
and what is true of each of them separately, 
holds equally true of all in the aggregate ; 
and if we should be convinced at once that 
in all the cases, the former are more hurtful 
than the latter, then it would be our duty 
immediately to abandon all the former and 
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adopt all the latter. We wish to be under. 
stood ; our doctrine is this—that it is always 
safe to abandon bad habits for good ones— 
always safe to change, provided we are sure 
that we are changing from worse to better. 
‘*But do you not suppose an individual with 
bad physiological habits may sometimes tyq 
into great trouble by sudden changes, ang 
even injure himself, and that it may often be 
best to make the changes gradual?” That 
is another question—and if you do not think 
Mr. Editor, that I have already spun too 
long a yarn, I propose to answer that ques. 
tion in the next number. Trura. 





DIETETIC CHARLATANRY, AGAIN, 

I do not know, Mr. Editor, that you will 
consider it worth the space in your Journal, 
or the time of your readers, to publish any: 
thing more respecting the article in the N. 
Y. Review; but I will venture to make two 
short extracts more, and accompany them 
with such comments as they naturally sug- 
gest. Take the following beautiful burst of 
disinterested indignation. 

“Unless checked, this wild fanaticism will 
sweep through the land, overthrowing every 
social comfort, every physical enjoyment, 
every pleasure that springs from sense, and 
refers to sense. Indulgence in the common 
luxuries of air and water will be soon set 
down in the Index Expurgatorial as a crime; 
and punishments and penalties be attached 
to every gradation of bodily comfort. To 
feel the pulse throb with joy, or the cheek 
glow with delight, or the heart beat under 


tumn ; in fine, to yield in any way to the gen- 
erous and universal emotions of humanity, 
will next be deemed a damnable heresy and 
perversion of our moral faculties. The ad- 
venturous champions of this dietetical Quix- 
otism would ride through the ccuntry, armed 
cap-a-pie with argument and denunciation, 
and, like the moss-troopers of the Scottish 
border, snatch from the peasant’s pot his 
haunch of mutton or round of beef, and force 
him to dine on kale and cold water.” 

Truly here is a tempest, in. a flesh-pot! 
Our dignified reviewer has wrought himself 
up into a foaming passion at a phantom of 
his own conjuring, and then falls to belabor- 
ing it with all the spirit and energy of the 
most Quixotic sciomachy. What is the 
crime of the advocates of physiological re- 
form? Why, in the reviewer’s eyes, (who, 
by the way, has never yet enjoyed “ the fe- 


of the subject,) it is that weaim to deprive 
men of the dead careases of animals for food, 
and to give them the healthful productions 
of our good mother earth; it is that we 
would destroy the unnatural love of flesh 








and blood which the depravities of six thou- 
sand years have been creating, and which 








the genial influence of spring-time or au- - 


licity of an actual vision” of the true merits . 
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| ‘teased ; and the nearer we come to the hab- 
4 ‘swhich our Creator designed we should 
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now holds man in a most joathsome bondage, || adopt, the higher will be our enjoyment— 


and that we would restore to the long delud- 
ed victim the uspolluted instincts of renovat- 


ed nature; that we would induce him to; 
abandon to the tiger and the hyena, the flesh | 


and the blood which are designed to produce 
and to perpetuate their ferocity, and to 
adopt the food which a benevolent Creator 
gave to our first parents, and to the use of 
which man’s whole structure proves conclu- 
sively that he was originally adapted. Here 
is “the head and front of our offending” in 
the minds of most men. We plead guilty, 
proudly too, to the charge. But the reform 
neither begins nor will it end with the aban- 
donment of flesh and blood. The work is 
commenced ; it is daily achieving new tri- 
umphs ; and the wrath of an army of re- 
viewers shall not stay its consummation. 

But how singularly does the reviewer 


| Tell me, ye who, but a few months or years 

ago, were dragging out a miserable existence, 
burdened with all the ills, real and imagin- 
ary, which dyspepsia, in some of its thousand 
forms, could inflict—to whose distorted vision 
the heavens were hung with blackness and 
the clouds distilled death, for whom the 
bland breezes of May had no softness, and 
its blooming blossoms no brightness, and 
the blushing fruits of the autumn harvest no 
sweetness, and the glorious hues of the au- 
tumn foliage no beauty, who went forth with 
the feeling that the grove was vocal for oth- 
er’s ears, and the sunny valley shone for oth- 
er’s eyes,—tell me, do you not now feel 
your “pulse throb with a new joy and your 
cheek glow with a new delight,” while the 
current of health runs gladly through your 





mistake the spirit and tendency of the re-| 
form. There is indeed an almost universal | 


mistake upon this subject; and it proves, 


how few there are who understand the means | 


we use or the results at which we ‘aim. 
“Overthrowing every social comfort, every | 
physical enjoyment, every pleasure that | 
springs from sense!” ‘To feel the pulse | 
throb with joy, or the cheek glow with de- | 
light, or the heart beat under the genial in- 
fluence of spring-time or autumn, will next 
be deemed a damnable heresy and perver- 
sion of our moral faculties” !! We hardly 
know whether to pity or to despise the igno- 
rance which those sentences exhibit. The 
truth is, that the vegetable and water diet, 
instead of prohibiting or curtailing the 
pleasures of sense, enlarges immeasurably 
the extent, multiplies the variety and in- 
creases the delicacy of those pleasures. We 
are well aware that those who have never 
tried it or those who have tried it only long 
enough to experience all the sufferings of 
the change and not long enough to rid the 


system of depraved habits, cannot conceive ||, 


of any enjoyment in taking plain vegetable 
food; but we confidently appeal to every 
correct vegetable and water-liver, to testify 
whether he or she receives more or less mere 
animal delight now, than on the old diet. 
We are sure of the verdict—It will be unan- 
imously—‘‘ Give us even ‘ kale and cold wa- 
ter’ rather than your haunch of mutton, or 
tound of beef.” Indced it will be uni- 
formly found to be the case that the vegeta- 
ble liver, with his keen appetite and his deli- 
cate sense of enjoyment, instead of being 
in danger of becoming indifferent to food, is 
in far greater danger of thinking too much 
of mere animal enjoyment. It cannot be 
otherwise ; for just in proportion as the ap- 
petite becomes pure, will its sensibility be in- 
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veins, a health which you owe wholly, under 
God, to the ridiculed, vegetable diet, and 
while, with an exhilaration, not created by 
stimulants and to which there follows no de- 
pression, your heart goes out in love to eve- 
ry creature which God hath made,—not the 
love which, like that of the vulture for the 
lamb, covers to devour, feeds that it may feed 
upon its victim, but a love which respects the 
rights and rejoices in the happiness of all the 
creatures of God. No, no.—Let the gour- 





blithe lark, or the gentle dove as created only 
| glut his appetite, and let the sight of them 
| be associated in his mind only with gridirons 
and stew-pans, fricandeaus and fricassees, 
| we love to look at them as having come from 
'the same hand which formed us, as havin 
as good a right as we have to liberty and life ; 
'and we will bid them God speed as they 
‘pursue the enjoyment which God designed 
| should belong to their fleeting life. ‘This 
| world is wide enough for us and for them !” 
The article concludes with the following 
sensible advice: 
“These men know not—they have no 
dream—of the injury they would inflict on 
the poor, by depriving them of animal food, 


| and the little (what seems to us, at least, 


little) luxury of a healthy and savory meal. 
“« We bid them, however, not to be deluded 
by the reformers who would take away their 
beef and pork, and confine them to bran- 
bread and vegetables. Let them eat in 
God’s name, thankfully, temperately indeed, 
yet sufficiently, of strong meat. They need 
it, for strength to perform their sturdy tasks 
of daily labor. They enjoy it a thousand 
times better than the gourmand does his sal- 
mi or his pate. Let them enjoy it. God 
meant they should. And finally, let all sorts 
and conditions of good Christian people, who,’ 
in other respects, will live so rationally and 
temperately as not to reduce their stomachs to 
the worn-out, diseased condition of a dietetic 


mand look upon the playful lamb, or the — 
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lecturer’s—let them use their teeth as God 
meant they should, all their teeth, both the 
carniverous and herbiverous ones, in the mas- 
tication both of meat and vegetables. Let 
them eat flesh, spite of Graham; let them 
eat as much of it (being careful to masticate 
slowly) as their stomachs crave, spite of 
Hitchcock’s vagaries and prescriptions.’’ 

Here are more errors, and more absurd- 
ities and more nonsense in one short par- 
agraph than it is often our lot to find in so 
small a space. We fear we shall tire the 

tience of our readers, and will not there- 
eos attempt to expose all the errors of the 
various assertions in the paragraph. ‘There 
is one truth and we wonder that the re- 
viewer did not perceive that that one truth 
overthrows all his argument and his appeals 
in favor of flesh. “They enjoy it a thou- 
sand times better than the gourmand does 
his salmi or his pate.’’ That is just the 
principle for which we contend. It is just 
the ground we take against the libel of the 
reviewer, that we aim to prohibit all the 
pleasures of sense. We maintain, with the 
reviewer, that the plain living farmer does 
enjoy his plain beef and pork, far better 
than the pampered bon-vivant does his high 
seasoned dishes. And why? The main 
reason is simply because it is plainer. The 
farmer has an appetite which relishes brown 
bread and potatoes with a junk of plain flesh, 
while the fastidious appetite of the high liver 
loathes every thing but dainties. And we 
contend that if this same farmer will throw 
aside his beef and pork, he will soon relish 
his meal of plain vegetable food far better 
than he does now his flesh. The rule we be- 
lieve is, and one too which holds true without 
exception, that gustatory enjoyment is exact- 
ly in proportion to the simplicity of the food. 
By food we mean, of course, substances 
which contain the requisite amount and pro- 
portion of nutriment. In other words, to 
state a general principle, the highest enjoy- 
ment of the senses is secured when those 
senses are furnished with the objects con- 
stitutionally adapted to their gratification. 
We may hereafter more fully illustrate this 
principle. 

‘Need it!” But it is useless to reason 
upon that subject.—‘‘Carniverous and herb- 
iverous teeth.” Upon this point too we in- 
tend soon and as fully as we are able to at- 
tempt to state the truth._—As much as their 
stomachs crave.” Yes, pay no regard to the 
opinions of the first physicians of the age, 
that men generally and yankees especially, 
eat two or three times as much as they need ; 
but stuff on, and as each act of stuffing 
pe creates a greater craving, stuff on, beef 

tk, yes, grease and all, until liver 
complaints, rheumatism, apoplexy, death 
closes the scene. An EmancipaTeD. 
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REMOVAL OF SEVERE CONSTIPATED HABIT, 
Leroy, New York, Nov. 17, 1837. 
To the Editor of the Graham Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I have to-day, for the first 
time, put my eye upon your invaluable Jour. 
nal. No. 32 has come under my observa 
tion—I have perused and re-perused it—I 
am, I believe, no more of an enthusiast than 
people generally, and what I am about to say 
is simply a plain, unvarnished statement of 
facts. I was brought up a laborer upon the 
farm until I attained to my eighteenth year, 
when I commenced study preparatory to 
studying a profession. I led a sedentary 
life for seven years, without any change of 
diet, except from a plain farmer’s table toa 
richer one, such as is usually found in board- 
ing houses. From a healthy person I be 
came reduced to a most wretched dis 
peptic. My appetite extremely fastidious; 
gratified only with the richest and highest 
seasoned food ; my bowels in a constipated 
state, requiring a constant use of medicine 
to keep up any action; constant pain in the 
head, nervous and restless nights, with cold 
extremities and coated tongue. For more 
than a year, never had a regular movement 
of the bowels—frequently passed from six to 
ten days without an evacuation, and then 
only by assisting nature with medicine. | 
tried to regain my health by exercise unii 
I came to such a state that exercise was it 
tolerable. I tried medicine but it was_ only 
to aggravate my difficulty. 

At last there feil in my way a lecture o 
address to students upon the subject of pre 
serving their health. It had in it a slight 
touch of the ‘* Graham System” doctrine, 
and in that I saw my last and only hope, for 
it seemed as though I had tried all els. 
From that time, two years Jast March, I put 
myself upon a diet wholly vegetable, and 
made my judgment and not my appetite my 
master. I have not, from that glad hour, 
used or even tasted “ flesh, fish, or fowl.” 
In a month I was a new man, and within 
three months comparatively healthy, andi 
six months the blessings of health began 
reveal themselves, from which time the bles 
sings of a naturally regulated diet have bees 
developing themselves. I have passed now 
two years with only experiencing twice t 
slight irregularity of the bowels. Ay health 
is restored and I have found that I have-om 
ly to eat and drink what nature has provided 
to supply the wants of nature, to preserve 
I now relish as heartily a meal from potatoes 
and salt and bread, as formerly I did th, 
greatest dainties. Please send me a copy of 
your Journal. I want it not to cure m 
but to do good with. I will forward you tht 
money on the receipt of the 32d number. 

Truly yours, .P. M. Smurs. 
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COLD BATHING. 


During the progress of a course of lec- 
tures by the editor of this work, one of his 
hearers became convinced of the necessity 
of studying and obeying the laws of life and 
health, and, among the rest, of practising 
daily cold bathing. According to the ad- 
vice given in the lecture, however, he con- 
cluded not to commence the practice till 
warm weather. 

He began, immediately on rising, June 
Ist, by applying cold water with a sponge 
to his whole body. A severe cold which at- 
tacked him about. this time, attended with 
cough, prevented a repetition of the ablution 
for six weeks. At the end of this time, 
which was about the 20th of July, he ven- 
tured again. The chill produced pain in 
the stomach, which was relieved by a glass 
of warm wine. Resolved to persevere, the 
next attempt was followed by diarrhoea. 
As soon as the latter complaint had begun 
to abate, he repeated the ablution ; and from 
that time to the present he has applied cold 
water in the morning, regularly, at rising, 
not only without perceiving any ill effects, 
but with positive advantage. Indeed, he 
not only finds the effects salutary, but the 
application, in itself, pleasurable and refresh- 
ing. He would not, on any account, discon- 
tinue the practice. 

This is an uncommon case ; such an one 
as scarcely happens once in a thousand. 
The violent cold and the cough which at- 
tended it, are not indeed wholly chargeable 
upon the bathing. .Colds seemed to be at 
the time quite epidemic, in the place where 
our friend resided; and any of their usual 
causes might have proved the exciting cause 
in the present instance. But the cramp in 
the stomach and the diarrhoea, were possibly 
the result of the cold bathing. 

But what then? Is this an argument 
against the practice of daily cold bathing ? 
Quite the contrary. If people have become 
so tender that they cannot bear the applica- 
tion of cold water to the body, it is quite 
time something were done. The very fact 
that they cannot bear it, shows its necessity. 
But if a person fears consequences which 
may happen once in a thousand times, let 
him begin with tepid water, and let the 
application of that be momentary at first, 
and made in the middle of the forenoon, in 
awarm room. Let the temperature of the 
water and surrounding atmosphere be low- 
ered gradually, from day to day and from 
week to week. If this is done properly, 
there will be no evil consequences; there 
can be none. 

The difficulty with many people is, they 
will not take the necessary time and pains 
for changing their habits. They are for 
going too fast. We repeat it—let them take 
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time. Time and patience will enable usto 
form ourselves to almost any habits we please, 


especially if they are healthy ones. 
Library of Health. 


OUR TEXT. 


Mr. CamsBe.t, of the Graham Journal, 
after quoting our article under the head of 
‘* What is Temperance?” in the Mirror for 
September, remarks and suggests as fol- 
lows :— 

“We were much gratified to find the 
above article in the Temperance Mirror. * * 
We will refer the editor to a single text to 
commence with: ‘ And God said, Behold, I. 
have given you every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat. 
Gen. 1. 29.’” 

Truly, brother Cambell, this is a blessed , 
text among the ten thousand heavenly oracles 
afforded in the precious Scriptures: It is a 
wedge of gold—and we have, heretofore, to 
some extent, preached temperance out of this . 
text—and may.be we shall yet again: But. 
at present, we must preach out another text 
which is but a little remove from this in the 
order of the Scriptures, and which, in point 
of importance, may equal or surpass it; it is 
this : 

* And aaiver went out of Eden to WATER 
the Garden. Genesis ii. 10. After having 
preached out and enforced this text, as fully 
as we think it our duty, we will, if Provi- 
dence favor, take up another. Reformation 
in eating, as well as in drinking, is greatly 
needed: both are vastly important—and there~ 
subsists a strong and close connection be- 
tween the two. We are glad to see the 
friends of humanity lending their energies to 
both these objects—some more particularly 
to one, some more fully towards the other, 
some to both. We are glad the press is en- 
listed in these two distinct, yet kindred and 
nearly allied objects. And among the peri- 
odicals expressly devoted to these reforms, =| 
we greet Mr. Cambell’s “ Journal of Health ~ 
and Longevity’ as an advocate and exposi- ~ 
tor of principles of vital and momentous im- 
portance to mankind, and as one among the 
harbingers of a general reformation in diet- 
etic habits.— Temp. Mirror, Dover, N. i. 








Dean Swift says that ‘‘he never knew — 
any man to rise to eminence who lay in bed — 
of a morning ;”-and Dr. Franklin in his 
eculiar manner, says, that “he who ri 
ate may trot all day, but never overtake his ~ 
business.” ? . 


About 23,000 have died at Palermo of - 











cholera. The celebrated Abbe Scina is — 
among the victims. a 










‘REVIEW OF BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS. 
No. 3. - 


Experiments and Observations on the Gas- 
tric Juice and the Physiology of Diges- 
tion. By William Beaumont, M. D. Sur- 
geon of the United States Army. 


In attempting to explain the Physiology of Hunger, 
Dr. Beaumont has come at least ag near to the truth, 
as any one whose opinions on the subject had _previ- 
ously been presented to the public through the me- 
dium of the press; yet there are some very impor- 
tant facts which powerfully militate against his the- 
ory. ‘* My impression,’’ says he, (p. 57, &c.) ‘* is 
that hunger is produced by a distension of the gas- 
tric vessels, or that apparatus, whether vascular or 
glandular, which secretes the gastric juice; and is 
believed to be the effect of repletion by this fluid.”’ 
** A distension by the gastric juice of a particular set 
of vessels or glands, constituting, in part, the erectile 
tissue of the villous coat of the stomach. The sensa- 
tion varies according to the different degrees or states 
of distension; from the simplest desire to the most 

inful sense of hunger; and is allayed or increased 
in proportion to the application or refusal of aliment- 
ary stimulus to the excretory vessels. The greater 
the distension of the vessels the more acute will be 
the pain : hence the difference between a short and a 
protracted fast.’” The doctor considers it almost a 
matter ‘‘of demonstration that a large quantity of 

gratric juice must be contained in appropriate vessels, 
uring a fast; ready to obey the call of aliment.’’ 
** The quiescence and relief from the unpleasant sen- 
sations, which are experienced as soon as the vessels 
are emptied, are, I think,’’ continues he, ** addition- 
al proofs of my opinion.”’ 

This theory is one step removed from that of gas- 
tric juice in the stomach corroding its inner surface, 
when the digested food has all passed from it; and 

. thus causing hunger. The doctor’s theory is, of 
course, the more plausible now, since it is demon- 
strated that, at such times, there is no gastric juice in 
the stomach. Nevertheless, most of the objections 
which lie against the one, bear with equal force 
against the other. If hunger be a sensation produced 
by the distension of the vessels containing the gastric 
juice; and if the longer the fast, the greater will be 
that distension and the more pressing and painful the 
hanger; how is it that hunger, which occurs from 
physiological habitude, at regular periods, according 
to the individual’s customary hour for eating, will 
subside and totally disappear, if the usual hour of 
eating be + ge to pass by, without taking food ? 
unless, indeed, the wants of the system for nourish- 
ment are real and pressing ;—and even then the 
same thing will take place to some de ! Will it be 
said that there is a re-absorption of the gastric juice, 
and a uent abatement of hunger? This is 
wholly an assumption; of the truth of which there is 
no proof—no evidence. But again :—if ‘‘ hunger is 
caused purely by the distension of the vessels con- 
taining the gastric juice;’’ and if ‘‘the sensation 
varies according to the different degrees or states of 
distension; from the simplest desire to the most pain- 
fal sense,’’ why is it that the sense of hunger is 
always more or lesé painful und imperious, according 
as the customary food is more or less stimulating in 

; rtion to the nourishment which it affords. Thus 
Ee tlostration;—if we select three men of regular 
habits, each taking his three regular meals a day— 
one subsisting on pure vegetable food, simply and 
plainly prepared, the second partaking freely of flesh 
meat, without condiment, the third partaking freely 
of flesh-meat highly seasoned with salt, pepper, 

- mustard, &c.—now, other things being equal in the | 
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withheld from them at their usual time of eating, 
the sense of hunger will always be much more pain- 
ful and imperious in the second than in the first, and 
still more so in the third. Are these different degrees 
of the intensity of the sense of hunger in the three 
individuals owing to the different degrees of disten- 
sion in the vessels containing the gastric juice? Most 
certainly not! Furthermore: it is well known to 
physiologists, that, in the artificial states of civic life 
at least, the sense of hunger often occurs with much 
intensity when the vital economy is so far from actu- 
ally standing in need of a new ingestion of alimentary 
matter, that nothing would be more beneficial to 
every organ and part of the system than a temporary 
abstinence from food. 

There are, also, other facts in point, whieh are 
not easily got over. Here are several individuals 
assembled around a table loaded with sumptuous 
fare,—their hunger is powerful—they contemplate 
the repast with eager desire—their appetite is sharply 
whetted—the savory viands are smoking on their 
plates; and now they are just about to commence 
their meal ;—at this moment several letters are thrown 
upon the table. One reads that a steamboat has 
burst her boilers, and that his beloved wife or child 
whom he was hourly expecting home, is scalded to 
death !—his hunger is entirely gone in an instant. 
Another reads an insulting communication which 
throws him into a violent fit of anger, and his hunger 
is ali gone. Another reads that a dreadful pestilence 
has broken out, and is contmitting awful ravages in 
the neighborhood ;—a paroxysm of fear at once de- 
stroys his hunger. Another reads that his ship, 
which he believed to have been captured by the 
pirates, has just entered the harbor with a rich 
freight;—overwhelming joy annihilates his hunger. 
Another takes a pinch of snuff and his hunger is gone. 
Another puts a piece of tobacco in his mouth, and 
his hunger is destroyed. Another dissolves some 
emetic tartar, stirs it up, and contemplates swallow- 
ing it, and his hunger disappears. 

These are not merely fanciful suppositions ;—they 
are real cases which have happened thousands of 
times. But how are these cases met by Dr. Beau- 
mont’s theory? —Is his ic juice re-absorbed in 
an instant ?—or does it instantaneously gush from its 
distended vessels into the stomach?—Neither! What 
then becomes of the sense of distension in the ves- 
sels containing the gastric juice, which constitutes 
the feeling of hunger ?—Dr. Beaumont’s theory is at 
fault here!—nor here only!—many other facts might 
easily be adduced to prove its falsity. ‘The Doctor 
has not yet got hold of the true physiology of hun- 
ger. His chemical and mechanical principles will 
not answer for the solution of vital phenomena. 
The true theory of hunger has not yet found its way 
to the press. 

In relation to the gastric juice, there is one other 
point in Dr. Beaumont’s theory, which is not only 
incorrect, but which does not even harmonize with 
his own facts. 

‘<The quantity of gastric juice,”’ he says, “ either 
contained in its proper vessels, or in a state of pre- 
paration in the circulating fluids, is believed to be in 
exaet proportion to the quantity of aliment required 
for the due supply of the system. If more than an 
ordinary quantity of food be taken, a part of it will 
be left undissolved in the stomach, produce the 
usual unpleasant symptoms of indigestion.”” P. 65. 
Again;—‘‘the stomach is not designed to receive 
more food than can be duly mixed with the gastric 
solvent already in its proper vessels, or in a state of 
preparation in the blood vessels.’’ P. 71. 
Again;—*‘ the gastric juice does not accumulate 
in the cavity of the stomach, until alimentary matter 
is required, and excites its vessels to discharge their 








_ Circumstances and conditions of these men, if food be 





contents, for the immediate purposes of digestion. 





















It then begins to exude from its proper vessels; and 
increases in proportion to the quantity of aliment 
naturally required and received.”” Pp. 86, 86. 

Again ;—** there is always disturbance of the stom- 
ach when more food has been received than there is 
gastric juice to act onit.’’ P. 140. 

Now if the doctor’s notion be true, that there is a 
fixed law of relation between the quantity of gastric 
juice in its proper vessels and in a state of prepara- 
tion, and the quantity of food naturally required, 
how is it that he could so frequently draw off from 
the stomach, two ounces of gastric juice, and yet, so 
soon afterwards, his subject take into his stomach as 
much food as the real wants of his system required, 
and digest it in due time, without manifesting any 
inconvenience from the loss of the two ounces of 
gastric juice?—And how is it, that, on some occa- 
sions, two hours before the time of ‘the meal, and 
before hunger had begun to be felt, the Doctor found 
such a copious flow of the gastric juice? when on 
other occasions, immediately preceding the time of 
the meal, he could with difficulty procure evena 
small quantity; and still the stomach would receive 
its full supply of food, and readily digest it, without 
evincing any lack of gastric juice ? 

It is not very easy to perceive how these and 
many other questions which might be asked, can be 
answered consistently with Dr. Beaumont’s theory 
of hunger, gastric digestion, &c. The truth is, there 
is no more a fixed relation between the quantity of 
gastric juice which the stomach is capadle of secret- 
ing, and the quantity of food naturally required by 
the system, than there is between the quantity of 
fluid which the salivary glands are capable of secret- 
ing, and the quantity of food naturally required. In 
both cases, the secreting function is variously affected 
by exciting and depressing causes. In both cases 
the function may be pushed to such an extent as to 
cause a temporary exhaustion of the functional power 
of the secreting organs; and in both cases the or- 
gans secrete immediately from the arterial blood 
their appropriate fluids as they are demanded, and 
can continue to secrete those fluids as long as a due 
supply of arterial blood is received, and as the se- 
creting power of the organs is sustained. There is 
not the slightest anatomical nor physiological evi- 
dence that the stomach has any vessels which re- 
ceive and retain the gastric juice preparatory for 
digestion, and the distension of which, by the gastric 
juice, causes the sense of hunger. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





UNNECESSARY SHRINKING FROM A COLD 
BATH. 


‘Mr. Camsetyt,—I was not a little surprised in 
reading in the Nov. No. of the Library of Health* 
an account of a person supposed to have taken a 
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‘severe cold attended with cough,’’ by means of 
the cold bath. I cannot account for that fact unless 
the individual-alluded to rose from a bed of feathers 
and moistened his skin with as much nieety and ten- 
derness as he would a wound in the flesh, accom- 
panied with as much dread as J have often witnessed 
in feeble persons, rising from bed in a winter’s morn- 
ing, when the mercury is below zero. He then 
perhaps moved a soft towel over the surface with as 





much friction as would be applied to the wound 
above-mentioned, then wrapped himself up, half | 
washed, half wiped, and, as it were, half chilled. A | 
cold and cough might result from such a bath as this; | 
but had he rose from a bed of ss, straw or other 
vegetable matrass, without any dread or fear, and 
washed with as much energy as he could easily com- 





* The article from the Library of Health, here 
alluded to, will be found in another column. 





mand—wiped himself dry, and then applied:a coarse 

napkin till he was perfectly warm and comfortable, , 
—_ possible that a cold would have been the. 
resalt ! 

I will briefly relate a case of my own which took 
place last winter. I was about eight miles from 
home and unexpectedly detained until late” in 
evening, and my business would not allow of my. 
stay over night. I therefore started on foot, (the 
way I always prefer to travel if the time will permit,) 
and found a cold damp wind from the north-east. 
With all my muscular exertions I could not 
warm. I walked the eight miles in one hour 
forty minutes, arrived home after the family had 
retired, and the fire covered,—was very chilly, but 
went immediately to bed. I did not get warm in 
bed for two or three hours, and rose the next morn- 
ing at six, with all the symptoms of a severe cold, 
I took no breakfast, but returned to my room with a 
vessel of water cold from the well, and bathed 
self thoroughly, followed by a brisk rubbing till ‘the 
surface was perfectly dry and warm. I then applied 
myself to exercise in the open air; and thirty min- 
utes after bathing, every symptom of a cold had left 
me. Grorce WaTERMAN. 

Cranston, Nov. 3, 1837. 

N. B.—Farming is my occupation, and. I am 
much exposed to heat and cold, as well as wet and 
dry weather. I have practised this new regimen 
and mode of living for the last six years, and have 
not experienced a cold, or more properly the catarrh, 
within that time. G. W. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 

We do not, as conductor of this paper, feel called 
upon to notice all or any of the great and i 
controversies of the day except such as have a bear-' 
ing upon the object for which this Journal was estab- 
lished. Every other department of Reform, whether 
it be Political, Moral, or Religious, is abundantly 
supplied with their appropriate organs; while as yet 
but few presses are enlisted in the cause of Physical 
Reform. We say physical reform, though we be- 
lieve it lies near the foundation of all further moral 
or religious improvement. 

But, when the liberty of the entire American Press 
is assailed by lawless mobs, it is the duty of every 
one, however humble may be his station, to sPzAx 
our; and that individual connected with a press, 
who does not perform this duty, has lost his vi- 
tality,—remains a worthless member of the — 
politic, and unless amputation soon takes place wi 
all such, the whele system will cease its healthful 
operations. 

Not one year has yet elapsed since a vile mob 
attempted to stop the mouth of the philanthropist - 
Granam, and had this press then been in existence, 
no doubt it would have shared in the same storm of 
licentious hate. That mob was defeated, the preju- 
dices which it occasioned has subsided, thousands 
were awakened by'the noise of the —— to 
examine a subject which to their joy surprise 
they found to be of vital importance, Such will 
be the effect, on a wide and extended scale, of the 
mob at ALton ! 





Z¢> All persons who will forward their names as 
subscribers to the second Vol. of this Journal, shall 
be furnistied withthe remaining numbers of this Vol. 
ratis. 

Post Masters receiving this number gratis, afe re- 
spectfully invited to interest themselves in in 

a few subscribers. The 2d vol. will contain 400 pages 
octavo, in 26 numbers, and be issued once in two 
weeks, at $1,50 a year, or if paid in advance $1 will 





be received. 
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Srem Heapacnr.—Mrs. B——, in Middlesex 
com, © this state, was constitutionally feeble, and 
from éarliest childhood was afflicted with ner- 
vous She had also early imbibed the 
habit of using considerable coffee and tea. At length 
Mr. B., who had read the Journal = Health, and 

the opinion that tea and coffee were inju- 
aa adh ennee, persuaded her to discontinue 
of them. This was about four years ago. 

t time to the present, she has not tasted a 
or coffee, nor has she had, during the 
ime, a single moment of headache. th 
husband have beeome, in the fullest 
term, cold water drinkers; and - 
proclaiming, on every suitable occasion, the 
of their cure, and the benefits of strict tem- 

Lib. of Health. 


Mr. Smtru whose letter will be found on page 
276, is Post Master at Le Roy. In a postscript to his 
letter he adds—*‘Since adopting this system of liv- 
ing, two years ago, 1 have not taken a particle of 
medicine.’’ 


bres PEF 
28 Se8 
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Lectures on Popular Physiology.—The ninth 
lecture of this course will be given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 5th, by Dr. J. V. C. Smitn, at Amory 
Hall Subject—Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Stomach and Internal Organs. 


Notice —The regular monthly meeting of the Phy- 
siological Society will be held at Amory Hall, cor- 
ner of Washington and West Streets, on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec.6, at 7 o'clock. Anaddress may 
be expected from the Rev. Mr. Fitch. 








Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men, 
and Mr. Bird’s Address before the American Phy- 
siological Society, and a few more copies of Lambe’s 
Reports. 


Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
ing, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single diniiers for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 7, 12, and 5 o’clock:, during the short 
days of winter. For those who take two meals a 
day, the dinner-table is set at two o’clock. 
EE 
VALUABLE WORKS 


Published and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
No.133 Washington street, 

Caldwell on Physical Education. 

Combe on the Constitrtion of Man. 

Dr. Combe on Digestion, 

Dr. Brighams’ Re marks on the Influence of Men 

tal Cultivation on Health. Dr. Howe’s Discourse on 
the Social Relations of Man 

















OB PRINTE eG, 
By Go. P Cakes, 


Head of Hanover Street. 
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HEALTH BOOKSTORE. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 


1 Cornhill, (facing Washington Street,) Boston, 
publishes the following works. 
THE YOUNG WIFE, 

Or Duties of Woman in the Marriage Relation.— 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. Second edition, stereotyp- 
, and embellished by a steel plate and vignette. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER, 

Or Management of Children in regard to Health, 
By Dr. Alcott. Second edition, embellished by a 

vignette. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 
Or the Human Body. By Dr. Alcott. Second edi- 
tion, illustrated by numerous engravings. 

THE MORAL REFORMER, 
And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
by Dr. Alcott. Complete in 2 volumes. (This work 
is continued under the title of ‘* Library of Health.”’) 

GRAHAM'S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN, 
On Chastity. Second edition, enlarged, with notes. 
GRAHAM ON BREAD AND BREAD MAKING, 

This is a Treatise on’ Bread which is highly approv- 
ed of even by many who are opposed to Mr. Gra- 
ham’s general sentiments. - 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH, — 
And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
by Dr. Alcott. Published monthly, at $1 a year in 
advance. This work has now obtained such a foot- 
ing as to be properly considered a standard periodical 
work in the reform department of Health. It dis- 
cusses, in an able manner, every thing relating to 
the management of the human constitution. ch 
volume commences the first of January. The first 
volume, bound, will be ready in a few days. 


WAYS OF LIVING ON SMALL MEANS. 
A cheap Manual of Economy and Health. By Dr. 
Alcott. Fifth edition, enlarged and improved. . 


SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 

Complete in one Volume. Containing, among 
other valuable papers, a tract, byMr. Graham, giv- 
ing an outline of his views—one by Dr. Alcott, on 
Early Rising—and one by Dr. Jackson, on Water. 


For sale, as above, a good variety of scientific and 
popular works on Heauttu and Domestic Dvu- 
T1es, together with a general assortment of Booxs 
and SraTionary—at wholesale and retail. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
VISION STORE, 
Fayette Court, near 401 Washington Street, Boston 
NATHANIEL PERRY, AGENT. 
HE provisions in this store are mostly vegeta- 
ble, and such as are best calculated to preserve 
health and longevity, and are selected with 
great care from the best the market affords, and con- 
sists of wheat, indian corn, rye and oat meal, or other- 
wise prepared for homminy, mush, gruel, &c. Also 
rice, peas, beans, tappioca, sago, sugars and molasses, 
garden vegetables, the best of fruits, milk and butter 
milk, a good supply of coarse wheaten or dyspepsia 
bread and crackers from Mr. Shipley’s bakery, &c. 
4 Graham flourconstantly on. hand. 





RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j(_7>Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
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DAVID BRYANT. 
CLINTON CLARKE, 
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